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A Recent Survey by Fortune, Reported in 
their Current Issue, Showed that Very Many 
People Think that One of the Most Important 
Aids in the Solution of America’s Economic 
Problem is More Training of Skilled Workers. 


Managements Approach 
to Job Training 


By EucEene B. Mape. 


Gary Sheet and Tin Mills, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Gary, Ind. 


the old ‘‘pick-up’’ method of training is inadequate to cope with present 

conditions. The result has been that all industries have developed various 
methods of training employees in order that they might be able to increase the 
efficiency of their working force with a minimum of expense. The purpose of this 
monograph is to outline, for the benefit of those who may be interested, the philos- 
ophy underlying the program and the procedure in training. 


Fe: individuals would deny that, with the industrial competition of today, 


Training Assistants for Foremen 


pagename organized program of job training may take several forms, the most 
common of which is job training instruction by the operating foremen. For 
the purpose of this resumé, however, we refer only to a specific experimental pro- 
gram, whereby selected trainers working under the supervision of departmental 
superintendents augment the instruction of foremen, given to employees in need of 
up-grading, and in those divisions where minor changes in method may result in 
improved employee efficiency. 

The philosophy underlying this job training program is that the foreman will 
be provided with skilled assistance, which will make it possible for him to fulfill 
his responsibilities. It should be clearly understood that there is no intention to 
lessen in any degree the responsibility of the foreman for the training and safety 
of his men. 

Probably the greatest stimulus to a job training program was provided by the 
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installation of the present merit rating system used in the plants of the Company. 
With the determination of the sub-marginal workers, we must offer more to the 
employee of long service, whose work has been unsatisfactory, than an encouraging 
word or a hint of criticism, if we are to expect an increase in his personal efficiency. 


Selection of Trainers 


i’ 1938, a Training Council, composed of departmental superintendents, selected 
a group of twenty-five ‘“‘potential job trainers.’’ These men were selected on 
the basis of the following: 


rt) 


. Diversified experience on a variety of departmental operating units. 
. Technical education and back-ground. 

. Personality. 

. Executive potentialities. 


ar 


The result, following this method of selection, has been that practically all 
of the original group of twenty-five are considered capable of organizing instruc- 
tional material, and of training both sub-marginal and the higher rated workmen. 


Instruction of Job Trainers 


_— job trainers selected by the Training Council were placed in a class under the 
leadership of a professor of the state university, in which they have been given, 
up to the present time, a total of sixty-eight hours of class-room instruction in 
the techniques of training employees. 
These instructions were developed to include the following: 
1. Organization of instructional material. 
2. Techniques of instruction: 
a. Preparing the workers for instruction in a new method. 
b. Introducing the new method through instruction. 


c. Testing the ability of worker to apply the method effectively. 
d. Supervising application of method. 


3. Job analysis and sequential steps in performing operating functions. 


a. Manipulative skill. 

b. Job functions in sequence. 

c. Related technical knowledge. 
d. Safety factors. 


4. Job simplification. 

5. Principles of time study. 

6. Techniques of conference leadership. 

7. Methods of handling personnel problems: 
a. Instructions in company policy. 
b. Procedure in handling grievances. 


c. Techniques in determining causes of employee dissatisfaction. 
d. Elements of industrial psychology. 
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Purposes of scientific management. 
Incentive plans and wage payment systems. 

. Variable budgetary control. 

. Methods of computing comparative productiveness. 
Report writing. 


Installing the Program 


= assignment to job training duties, trainers were given an orientation 
period varying from one to three weeks during which time they observed 
Operations in the department to which they were assigned, analyzed the results of 
merit rating and determined, with the advice of departmental superintendents, 
those locations where the need for training was most pronounced. 

As the problem presented itself in the plant, job training would follow one of 
three courses: 


Training in techniques of the next higher operating position. 
Diversified training on a variety of jobs. 
Re-training in connection with the employee's present job. 


After carefully analyzing the needs, it was determined that the latter course offered 
the greatest possibilities for accomplishment in training at this time; however, 
in a few isolated cases employees have been trained in the operation of newly in- 
stalled equipment or units, and invariably the results have been satisfactory. Asa 
result of this experience the following plan was pursued in putting the general 
program into effect: 


. Job analyses were prepared by job trainers covering those occupations 
where training was to be done. 

. Analyses were followed in training employees in sequential steps of 
operation. 

. Delay reports were utilized in determining the basis for training in the 
elimination of certain specific production delays. 

. Instructions, concerning individual deficiencies, were given to employees 
who were rated as sub-marginal. 

. Group conferences, covering related technical information pertinent to 
the job, were held for employees who voluntarily desired to attend on 
their own time. These included: a. Mechanics of operation. b. Order 
specifications. c. Quality standards. 

The specific purposes of these conferences were: 

a. To stimulate employees on production units to do more constructive 
thinking about the best method of performing their job, and to create 
among them a greater interest in their responsibilities. 

b. To bring to light by group discussion certain differences of practices 
among operators, and thus tend to unify procedure. 

c. To give the lower ranking men an opportunity to learn more about 
the principles of the particular operation being discussed. 

6. Job Trainers analyzed unsafe practices resulting in injuries sustained by 
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the employees and hazards incidental to the employees’ work. Safety 

training was then given to employees in the following manner: 

a. Visual safety education through the use of motion pictures and 
slides depicting unsafe practices. 

. By informing employees of unsafe practices at time of occurrence. 

By developing safety consciousness through daily contacts. 

d. By preparation of safety questionnaires and other material for use of 

foremen and trainers in crew safety meetings. 


a” 


Use of Merit Rating 


— were instructed in methods of analyzing merit ratings to determine 
personal characteristics of employees in need of further development. 

An attempt was made to objectify these findings. Ina majority of cases it was 
found that the tendency in ratings was for supervisors to rate employees either high 
or low on all factors, as for instance, an employee rated high on ‘‘Productivity”’ 
would also be rated high on ‘“‘Safety’’ and all other factors in the rating scale. As 
a result of the analysis of ratings we did determine, however, that there was a very 
definite correlation between supervisors’ ratings on “‘Overall Job Performance’’ 
and the employees’ productivity as revealed in checking production reports, scrap 
reports and other quality and production records. Consequently trainers were 
able to segregate employees in performance groups, and concentrate on training 
those employees where the need for training was most pronounced. 

Job trainers assisted foremen in interviewing employees in regard to their 
ratings and were informed, by foremen, of employee attitudes, grievances, produc- 
tion difficulties, etc. as revealed in interviews. This enabled trainers to more 
intelligently approach the problem of training the sub-marginal worker. 


Responsibilities of Job Trainers 


OB trainers are responsible for their actions indirectly to the foreman on the crew 
J to which they are assigned, and directly to the departmental superintendent. 
Another indirect responsibility is to the Training Council. This responsibility 
will, however, terminate after the formative stages of the program have been 
completed. 


Reports of Activities 


bi trainers prepare either daily or weekly reports covering their activities. These 
reports are given to the departmental superintendent and a copy is forwarded 
to the plant director of training. In some cases monthly reports reviewing activi- 
ties are prepared. However, these are not required. 

The two purposes of the required report are to benefit the trainer and to inform 
the superintendent of his activities. We believe that to produce in writing, a 
formal statement of accomplishment demands a thoroughness of review not ordi- 
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narily undertaken. Consequently reporting activities will serve as an additional 
stimulus to the trainer. 


Organization of Instructional Material 


_ job training activities are predicated on the theory that we must accurately 
determine where training is needed, and then determine the best methods of 
performing the job functions before we can train the worker correctly. 

A comprehensive job analysis is usually sufficient to determine the best meth- 
ods, if the trainer is experienced in performing the job, and is well schooled in 
methodology; however, in some instances this is not possible. To mention a 
specific problem where more research is required, there are approximately three 
hundred female employees in the plant engaged in inspecting and sorting. Only a 
hurried observation is necessary to convince the observer that there are practically 
as many different methods of sorting as there are employees performing this work. 

Because of this problem, the professor has tested the employees in this depart- 
ment in the various component factors of the job, such as Visual Acuity, Manipula- 
tive Skill, Accuracy in Detecting Defects, and Speed in Reaction Time. These 
tests have made it possible to determine individual employee deficiencies, and a 
micro-motion analysis is being made of the workers’ job functions in order that the 
best method may be determined. 

As a result of this research, job trainers will know whom to train, how to 
train and what training should be given employees in this division. 


Personnel Functions of Job Trainer 


NE by-product of the job trainers’ activities which has not been heretofore 
mentioned is his assistance in personnel matters in the department. Although 
no attempt has been made to develop this function, it has been a natural outgrowth 
of job training because of the trainer’s proximity to the worker; and his familiarity 
with both the employees’ and employers’ problems. 
We believe that in the near future job trainers will be expected to do the fol- 
lowing: 
. Recommend to the superintendent shifts in personnel for the purpose of 
increasing crew effectiveness. 
. Assist in supervising departmental personnel records. 
. Assist in adjustment of employee grievances. 
. Consult with the superintendent on cases of promotion, demotion, lay-off 
or transfer. 


. Assist in supervision of departmental educational and recreational 
activities. 


The above list might be expanded materially; however, we consider that it is 
fairly representative of the type of service which will be required of *‘Job Trainers” 
as their individual growth warrants. 
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Methods of Checking Results Obtained 


A A part of the instruction given job trainers, they were taught to use variable 
budgetary control reports in checking the effectiveness of their training efforts. 
Other tools used for this purpose were: departmental production reports, semi- 
annual merit rating of employees, roll change and delay statistics reports, scrap 
percentages, and other standard reports used in quality comparisons. 


Summary 


E MAY now briefly enumerate the results which we believe will be obtained 
V V from a carefully planned job training program: 

1. Because of close supervision and definite job training we are in a better 
position to ascertain the ability and potentialities of new employees during their 
probationary period. 

2. There will be an improved esprit de corps. 

3. The mechanism is provided for bringing the unskilled, untrained, or poorly 
trained workers to the desired point of efficiency with a minimum of delay and 
expense. 

4. It is possible to assign people to work for which they are best fitted. 

5. It tends to promote standard ‘practices in all parts of the shop and plant, 
and provides an excellent avenue for the plans of the industrial engineer. 

6. It unearths potential mechanical or supervisory ability. 

7. The mechanism is provided for giving the worker ‘‘on the job’’ instruction 
in safe practices, machine hazards, etc., which supplementing the foremen’s efforts, 
should result in a reduction in the accident frequency rate. ? 

8. It improves employee morale by encouraging a pride in workmanship. 

9. Improvement in method will tend to reduce worker fatigue. 

10. It will provide management with trained employees, to assist in the instal- 
lation of management instruments, such as, Merit Rating, Budgetary Control, etc. 

11. Excellent practical experience and education have been given job trainers 
to prepare them for more responsible supervisory positions. 








A Recent Study of Electricians’ Helpers Showed 
No Relation between Length of Experience and 
Knowledge of the Job, Indicating that Mere 
Exposure to the Work over a Period of Years 
does Not Guarantee the Absorption of Knowl- 
edge. Planned Training is Necessary. 


Labor's Approach 
to Job Training 


By Puiturs L. GARMAN 


Director of Research 
International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America 
Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 


HE International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America 

is comprised of the men who operate the presses upon which practically every 

newspaper and most of the books, magazines, and other written material 
are printed. The printing industry is one in which, despite the technological 
developments of the last half century,—and in fact in many instances because of 
them,—a high degree of skill is required of the individual workers. And it is 
largely because of these highly specialized skills that the workers of the industry 
have organized themselves into trade unions along craft lines—pressmen, photo- 
engravers, stereotypers, electrotypers, compositors, and bookbinders. 


Union Guarantees Skilled Worker Supply 


Nions have, over a period of years, become widely accepted in the printing 
U industry, and the union or “‘closed’’ shop is stipulated uniformly in the collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts of the Pressmen’s organization. In fact, there is no 
real issue over this matter any longer; and one reason for this is that the union’s 
contracts guarantee that it will furnish the employer with an adequate supply of 
competent pressmen at all times (and the employer is accepted as the judge of com- 
petency). If the union fails to do so, the employer is entitled to procure men from 
any source he can. To complete the picture, it is only fair to point out that asa 
matter of fact employers rarely ever try to get men from other sources because they 
have learned over a period of time that the union is the best source of supply and 
that it religiously strives to live up to its responsibility of furnishing the industry 
with an adequate and competent supply of trained craftsmen. 
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The basic level of training for printing pressmen is that of the apprentice. But 
don't assume that the apprentice is a boy just out of high school with no specific 
training of any sort. For, in nearly every instance, before a worker can become an 
apprentice pressman, he must have served for at least two or three years in the 
pressroom either as an ‘‘assistant’’ pressman or as a general helper and must have 
proved his general adaptability to the work. Then when he becomes an actual 
apprentice, he is registered with the International Union and is required to take a 
detailed and carefully worked-out correspondence course covering a four-year period 
of instruction. 


Union Examines Apprentices 


HERE afe separate courses for each of the four main types of printing presses, 
) # well as several specialty courses to fit training needs in particular branches of 
printing. It may interest you to know that just this week plans are being consum- 
mated for special training in rotogravure work, made necessary by reason of the 
great increase in this type of printing in recent years. 

The correspondence courses are carefully related to the actual work in the shop, 
in which the apprentices are supervised and assisted by the journeymen pressmen 
as well as by the foreman. Every local union has an educational committee that, 
four times yearly, conducts a detailed, theoretical, and practical examination of each 
apprentice. Usually the pressroom foreman is a member of the committee, but that 
is in his capacity as one of the most skillful members of the union rather than as an 
official representative of the employer. 

Copies of the records of each apprentice in the correspondence courses and in 
the local examinations are filed with the local union, the International Union, and 
also the employer, although in most instances the latter does not take a very active 
interest in the apprenticeship program. A minimum of four years, and in many 
cases five, is served before an apprentice is entitled to a journeyman pressman’s card 
in the union. 


Cooperates in Employer Problems 


N CERTAIN Of the larger cities, the apprentice-training program is carried on in 
I part through schools run in conjunction with employers and local educational 
agencies, and the union has been glad to co-operate in these instances. Some of the 
larger employers in the printing industry are interested in instituting apprentice- 
training programs themselves, and in such cases the union gladly modifies its 
standard arrangements and co-operates in setting up special local programs on a 
joint basis. 

One of the important and difficult problems that the apprenticeship program 
must needs meet is, in addition to insuring quality in the trained product, keeping 
some check upon the quantity that is turned out. Although the balance between 
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an adequate labor supply to meet peak production loads and restrictions enough to 
keep from saturating the labor market and causing unemployment is a delicate one, 
it has been reasonably well maintained. Despite the rather frequent occurrences 
upon which many employers have castigated unions in recent years for allegedly 
strangling the labor supply, there have been, to my knowledge, no such charges 
hurled at the Pressmen. Some 1,200 apprentices are registered and taking the 
correspondence courses at the present time. 

There are many unions that have goad, carefully worked out apprenticeship 
systems, although almost none have as excellent a correspondence course. Where 
the Pressmen’s Union is entirely unique, however, is in its Technical Trade School. 
Established in 1912 and located at the union’s headquarters at the town of Press- 
men’s Home, Tenn., the School is the only one of its kind, owned and operated bya 
labor organization for the benefit of its members and the industry in general. 


School for Journeymen 


ty Technical Trade School is what might be termed a ‘‘post-graduate’’ school, 
in which, in general, only journeyman pressmen practice and study. An 
important part of the School's function is to enable pressmen to keep pace with 
technological developments (which have been considerable) and to learn how to 
Operate new machinery. Working every day in a printing establishment, a press- 
man has little opportunity to learn new techniques and processes, so that when a 
new press replaces the one he is working on, he may be out of a job. The resulting 
loss to the worker and to the industry can in large measure be obviated by a six- 
weeks to six-months intensive-training course on the new equipment at the Technical 
Trade School. 

The School also provides pressmen with an opportunity to specialize in certain 
kinds of work, or to work on several kinds of presses in order to become all-round 
men. The instruction in the School, in order to be really effective, is of necessity 
of a highly personal nature, adapted to the stage of development, needs, and capacity 
of each individual student. The instructors are men of unusual ability, chosen for 
their technical knowledge and practical experience, as well as for their qualifications 
as teachers. Opportunity is provided for very high grades of work to be carried 
through all stages by the students themselves under conditions that are equivalent 
to actual shop production. 

Under such highly intensive training, it can be seen that not many students 
can be handled at a time. The number of students who get what might be termed 
“post-graduate degrees’ from the School is about 50 each year; but obviously 
they are real craftsmen, and their number can in no wise be compared with the 
numbers of ‘‘half-baked’’ graduates that are turned out of most of the other so-called 
schools of printing and who are incompetent to do anything more than to start 
into the industry as apprentices. 
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Trade School Graduates Become Executives 


ii quality of the training provided by the Technical Trade School can be illus- 
trated by the fact that well over half of its graduates have become executives. 
In fact, the School has achieved such a high reputation throughout the industry 
that many employers send their best men to it with a view to fitting them for 
supervisory positions. Manufacturers of printing presses and other equipment have 
generously co-operated with the union by loaning and donating equipment. They 
feel that the School is of distinct advantage to them as well as to the industry as a 
whole and are glad to have their products used for testing and demonstration 
purposes. 

In connection with the School, the union maintains a service department that 
is not directly a part of its “‘training’’ system. It provides assistance to pressmen 
or to employers who experience production difficulties or who need information 
about new equipment and methods that will enable them to turn out certain kinds 
of work better or more economically. Thousands of requests for assistance of this 
sort have been handled by mail, and in more important instances the School's 
technical experts are sent all over the country to wrestle with problems right in the 
shop. This service has been given without charge to members of the union and to 
employers alike. 

The official organ of the union is a monthly magazine, entitled The American 
Pressman, the major part of which is devoted to the discussion of technical problems. 
It is recognized as the leading magazine in the world in the field of pressroom 
technique and is an important factor in training the members of the union to be 
better craftsmen. 


Newspaper Engineering Service 


EsPITE the fact that it is not directly a part of the job-training system, another 
D unique part of the union’s contribution to the industry deserves mention. 
This is the Newspaper Engineering Service, established in 1924 and designed par- 
ticularly to aid members and publishers in the newspaper industry. Now, about 
400 newspapers are mailed daily to the union’s headquarters. Each paper is care- 
fully studied by the union's engineers. Printing virtues as well as defects are 
noted, and at regular intervals a letter of analysis and suggestions is sent to the 
production superintendent or to the pressroom foreman. In cases where defects 
are not otherwise remediable, a technician goes to the paper wherever it may be and 
stays on the job until the matter is satisfactorily disposed of. 

Expansion of this free service has included assistance in planning construction 
of new plants, the overhauling of old machinery, and the installation of new equip- 
ment. In fact, some publishers have jokingly commented that the union has had 
such a large part in bringing about the purchase of new equipment of all sorts that it 
must be in league with the manufacturers! 
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Two Million Dollars Spent 


arta that may be, the union has, over the past twenty-seven years, spent 
almost $2,000,000 in its broad training and technical program—no small 
outlay for an organization of approximately 50,000 members. 

The reasons why the Pressmen’s Union has laid such emphasis on its training 
program are in the main twofold. The first reason we have already noted—the 
character of the industry with its premium upon highly specialized skills, and 
the importance of technological changes that have taken place. 

The second reason lies in the character of the leadership of the union. The 
person who is, singly, most responsible for the policies of the Pressmen’s Union is 
George L. Berry, its president without interruption since 1907. His vision and 
forceful leadership have made the union stand for efficiency and quality ot pro- 
duction, and have earned him not only the devotion of the workers but also the 
respect of management in the printing industry. His able assistant and lieutenant 
has been Thomas E. Dunwoody, Director of the Technical Trade School, recognized 
as one of the leading authorities on presswork in the country. 

These leaders can recall the time not so many years ago when many members of 
the union were actively opposed to the Technical Trade School as well as emphasis 
upon apprentice training. Pressmen, believing that this program would primarily 
benefit employers, failed to see why they should bear the cost; and it was only when 
the leaders of the union persisted and developed the educational program in such a 
way as to tie it up directly with the individual pressman’s job and the amount of his 
pay check that the union members came to appreciate the benefits to themselves, the 
industry as a whole, and indirectly the general public as well. 


What Should Other Unions Do? 


N spITE of the experience of this union, it seems highly questionable whether 
I most labor organizations should be expected to institute job-training programs 
for their own members. Take, for example, the case of a trade union in a mass- 
production industry, where the great majority of the workers are unskilled or 
semi-skilled. What responsibility does labor itself have for job training in such a 
situation? Very little, and certainly such situations are predominant in American 
industry and apparently are due to become increasingly so. Perhaps you disagree 
with me on this point; if so, I would certainly appreciate knowing just what you 
think labor’s own training responsibility should be. 


Cooperate with Management 


s FOR going along and even co-operating with management programs for job 
L \ training, that is a different matter. There is no reason at all why, if the 
matter is approached properly, labor organizations should not co-operate with 
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management in these matters. But by the proper approach it is necessarily assumed 
that management will wholeheartedly and without qualification accept collective 
bargaining and all that it implies. When management accepts and deals with a 
union in an open and aboveboard fashion, it will be doing a mighty poor job of 
management if it can not “‘sell’’ the union on the importance of training the workers 
to be more efficient in contributing their share to industry. 

Discussion of this general subject would be incomplete without calling attention 
to the fact that, historically, labor has been skeptical and suspicious of trade educa- 
tion. The reasons for this skepticism revolve around labor’s inability to see wherein 
the training will produce immediate advantage to it in terms of dollars and cents, 
and suspicion that it is intended primarily to benefit employers. That there is some 
actual basis for this suspicion is evidenced by the number of instances in which 
trade-education programs have been carried on in indiscriminate fashion without 
regard for the actual requirements of industry, both with respect to the amount of 
available employment and the quality of the training needed. 

There have been too many instances in which half-trained youths have been 
thrown onto the labor market of an industry that was already close to the saturation 
point, so that the resulting excess supply of labor resulted in decreased employment 
and remuneration for those who were already trying to make their living in the 
industry. 


Intelligent Approach Now 


T Is true that there have in recent years been some hopeful signs of a more in- 
I telligent approach to job training for workers. The State Universities are 
giving much aid in this. Help is also now coming from the federal government 
through the Department of Labor Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. It is 
significant that organized labor is represented on the Committee, and that in its 
work the Committee makes long and careful study of industrial conditions and needs 
before recommending any specific training program. The soundness of the Com- 
mittee’s approach is also evidenced by its care to obtain the approval and active 
participation of management and labor as well as public educational agencies in all 
programs that it pushes. 

In programs of this sort, organized labor can and should participate, both for 
what it can contribute to, and for what it can derive from, job training. Even 
though, in view of the present unemployment and strained industrial conditions, 
it may not be wise to stress mass vocational education, it is apparent that specific 
training can be effective as an attack upon one of our most vital problems—the 
unemployment resulting from technological developments. Certainly we need to 
train workers who are displaced by such unemployment to give them new skills 
and an opportunity to earn their living in different industries, and some of this can 
be done through intelligent national planning. 
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Broad Training is Important 


HERE is another type of training that is exceedingly vital to workers and to our 
Bade national being, and which is innately part of the labor movement. 

Perhaps even more than trade education, we need at present education for 
workers in the broader problems of industry (from management’s point of view as 
well as labor’s), economics, government, legislation, and history as well as the 
broader cultural subjects. Expansion of our educational facilities for adults along 
these lines is one of the most important aspects of labor’s training program, and is a 
worthy undertaking for labor, management, and educational agencies alike. 

From an address given at the most recent meeting of the Purdue University Industrial 
Personnel Institute. 











We Talk Much about Labor Problems Created by 
Our Employees. Perhaps We Hold the Stick 
by the Wrong End. Should We not Try More, 
as This Company Apparently Does, to Develop 
Our Policies to Lessen Their Problems, and Aid 
Them in Those that Must Inevitably Remain 
for Them to Solve? 


Hopes and Fears 
of A Worker 


By Patricia McCarty, EMPLOYEE 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


was just over 18 years of age. There are four children in the family besides 

myself, and Iam the oldest. I couldn’t even think of going to college because 
my father didn’t make very much, as carpentering was very uncertain. The family 
needed my help; so I began to look for a job. For a while it appeared as if I just 
wasn't going to find work. 


Gets Job Through State Employment Office 


—— I tried they either didn’t need help or they wanted experienced 
help. During the time I was looking for work, a friend suggested to me that I 
put in an application at the Indiana State Employment Service, which I did. Still, 
that didn’t bring any results. One day when I was feeling particularly low and 
discouraged, one of the neighbors came over and told me that the Indiana State 
Employment Service had called and asked her to tell me to report right away. 

I certainly didn’t waste any time getting there, either. The lady at the em- 
ployment bureau told me that the Real Silk Hosiery Mills was hiring some girls 
to train as seamers and that she had selected me as a prospective applicant. She 
said that, if I was interested, she would give me an introduction card and I could 
see their employment manager. Was I interested? I should say I was. 

Walking on air, and scared within an inch of my life, I started for Real Silk. 
When I arrived there, I had to show my introduction card to the watchman. He 
then directed me to the Employment Department. First I was requested to fill 
out an application blank and was interviewed by the man in the employment office. 


I was graduated from the George Washington High School in June, 1935, and 
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The strangest thing to me about that interview was that he thoroughly in- 
spected my hands. Never before was I so conscious of the fact that I did have 
hands, but he explained to me the extreme importance of shape and condition of 
hands in working with silk hosiery. Next I was subjected to what I believe they 
called a ‘‘manual dexterity’’ test. This test consisted of fitting a large number of 
small pegs into holes arranged in a square, and I was timed while I did so. 


Tests Seem Silly 


r SEEMED 4 trifle silly to me, but it must have been important; so I put my best 
effort into it—a job was my goal. After completing this test, I was told I 
would be given an opportunity to learn seaming, the operation of seaming the hose 
up the back and across the sole of a silk stocking. I was tickled but a little dis- 
mayed when told that the wage to start would be $8.00 a week. 

This seemed a small amount when I needed money so badly; but the employ- 
ment manager informed me that as soon as I became efficient enough, I would be 
placed on piece rate and my earnings should be greatly increased, according to my 
ability. lI agreed to accept the job. However, I soon found out that I was by no 
means ready to start work. 

I was turned over to a young lady who filled out an employment slip. These 
forms were made out in triplicate. 

Next, I moved on to the company’s medical department. Here I was greeted 
by a nurse in uniform who gave me the third degree regarding my physical condi- 
tion, past and present. The answers I gave were recorded on a chart. When she 
had finished, she turned me and my chart over to the doctor. He gave me a thor- 
ough “‘going-over’’—my heart, lungs, blood pressure, throat, teeth, and lastly 
eyes were examined. 

The doctor told me that I was O.K. except that it would be necessary for me to 
get glasses before going to work. When I returned to the employment manager, 
he told me that I might have an eye examination made by any eye doctor I chose 
and that I would be put to work as soon as I had obtained proper glasses. 

That same afternoon I visited an eye doctor, secured a prescription, and had my 
glasses made, and returned to the Mills a day later with my newly acquired pos- 
session—the glasses. 


Is Finally Hired 


, business of being employed then proceeded from where it had left off. I 
received the approval of the medical department and was instructed in company 
policies and rules by the employment manager. He also explained the group insur- 
ance plan to me and I signed an application for insurance which was to become 
effective 90 days later, provided I proved to be a satisfactory employee. My pet- 
sonnel record was then made up and I was asked to sign the ‘‘protection card.” 
I was issued a locker key, and I made application for a social security number. 
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At last I was to see the place where I would work. It seemed to me that I 
had gone through a lot in order to get this job; but I guess a place as large as Real 
Silk does have to be very careful about the people they hire. 

I was shown my locker and was then taken to the seaming department and 
introduced to the forelady. The forelady in turn introduced me to the girl who 
was to be my instructor, and my life as a seamer actually began. 

At first I was very discouraged. I thought my prospects of becoming a good 
seamer were small—I couldn't seem to get the hang of it. They were very patient 
with me, and finally I began to get onto the job. From then on I gradually speeded 
up and was finally able to make my production and receive the piece-work rate and 
earn about $22.00 per week of 40 hours. 

Just as I began to think that I was sitting on top of the world,.the work became 
slack and we finally were working only six hoursa day. Then the company decided 
to lay off the ‘‘new employees’ as we were known, in order to give the regular 
employees a few more hours. We were given a slip like this one notifying us of 
this lay-off. 


Notice or Lay Orr ror Lack or Work 


which will be necessary because of lack of work. We do not know when 
we can re-employ you and are therefore giving you one week’s notice. If 
there is a position available we will attempt to transfer you or to bring you 
back as soon as possible. 
For the purpose of seeking a new position you may take as many days 
as you desire on your own time. Please arrange with your Department 
Head for the privilege of being absent. 
I IIIS 6c 2s wisno''o no aceon s phen erneene 
Tee ec rar: Boe ent « 
Form 649 
When it becomes necessary to lay an employee off for lack of work, a one week's ‘‘Notice of 
Lay Off for Lack of Work’’ is made out in triplicate by the department head. It must be ap- 
proved by the personnel department. After the notices have been approved, one copy is given 
to the employee, one copy is filed with the employee's record in the personnel department, and 
the third copy is returned to the department head. 
The bottom of the world fell out for me then; but fortunately it was only a 
matter of about six weeks until I was called back to work. I was glad that I hadn't 


been able to find anything else todo. From that time to this I have worked steadily. 


Joins Union 


Ww" I returned to work, there was:a lot of discussion going on in the depart- 
ment about the ‘‘Union.’’ Some of the girls belonged and some of them 
didn’t, and they argued pro and con. I didn’t join right then, but late in 1936 I 
got to thinking that perhaps it might be best for me if I did. A lot of the girls 
were joining; soI did too. The dues for membership were 35c per week. In 1937 
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when the Union got the company to sign an agreement, we had to sign cards au- 
thorizing the payroll department to deduct these dues from our pay checks. 

After I went back to work, I had to have some money to pay off some bills 
which had accumulated. My friends had borrowed money from the credit union, 
and two of them agreed to sign my loan as co-maker. I borrowed the money; and I 
vowed then that after it was paid back, I was going to have the credit union deduct 
so much each week from my check so that I would have a little bit of money saved 
the next time I needed it so badly. 

I have made many friends at Real Silk; they have always been kind to me and I 
have been very happy there. I joined the Real Silk Girls Club shortly after I re- 
turned to work there and have played on their softball team in the summer and on 
their basketball team during the winter. We have many outings and loads of good 
fun. They really are a fine group of girls. 


Father Becomes IIl 


ro the time things began to go a little smoother at home and we didn’t have 
to pinch our nickels so hard, my father had an attack of acute appendicitis. 
It came just at a time when he had a job which would have furnished him steady 
work for quite a while. That meant his being without an income for several weeks; 
and, of course, we had no money for hospital and doctor bills except the small 
amount I had managed to save, which was not nearly enough to cover them. Nev- 
ertheless, there could be no delay. He was rushed to the hospital and operated on. 

The day after his operation, I returned to the Mills and called at the welfare 
department. I knew about the fund it had with which to help employees in emer- 
gencies. They were very sympathetic and agreed to make me a loan to cover both 
the hospital and doctor bills, a loan that could be paid back in small amounts 
each week and without interest charges. They informed the hospital and the doctor 
of this arrangement. This help was certainly a godsend to one as worried and dis- 
tressed as I. After I had received the bills, I made application for an emergency 
loan. Within a short time the loan was approved and the bills paid. I know 
you can understand how much of a relief that was to me. 


Keeps Name on Blue Sheet 


ane my father’s recovery, which was only a few weeks later, life flowed 
smoothly for us again. My work was good, I was considered a good seamer, 
and I was very well content. Some of the girls I knew in the department had 
received ‘‘discharge warnings’’ for poor efficiency, poor quality of work, careless- 
ness, poor attendance, etc. This warning is for a 90-day period, 7d there have 
even been some cases I knew about of girls being discharged during that time because 
they did not improve. 

It makes the girls feel bad when they get these warnings, but it sure does wake 
some of them up. I guess the company has to be very strict, because they can't 
afford to have bad work going through. I have always managed, however, to 
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keep my work up to standard and am always on the ‘‘blue sheet.’’ Maybe I should 
explain to you just what a blue sheet is. ’ 

Each week the payroll department makes up two sheets; one is the blue sheet, 
the other is known as the pink sheet. These are posted in the department for every- 
one to see. All operators who make 100% or better are listed on the blue sheet, 
and all those below 100% efficiency are put on the pink sheet. We have standards 
both in production and quality, and we all strive to be above these standards or, 
at least, not to fall below. 


DiscHARGE WARNING 


INS ss 0.0.0 5 5-4-4009 4060 dawn Minne bo aes ok 
II a8. Rn a vig Whe sean dora we hey ee ace wee een 
C ) attendance 
Your ( ) conduct has been below standard of this department. 
C ) efficiency 
Unless you show immediate improvement and continue to maintain this 
standard you will at any time within the next three months be subject to a 
definite one week's notice of discharge. 
A IED) 250s 5 «5-0 ae tare vietnam a qn 
Notep By: 
PUNE SEINE ss 6 25 5d ee 


Form 645 

Discharge warnings are given to employees who are below the standard of the department 
in efficiency, quality, conduct, or attendance. The discharge warning is made out in triplicate 
by the department head. It must be approved by the personnel department. Af ter the slip has 
been approved, the employee receives one copy, one is filed with the employee's personnel record, 
and the third copy is returned to the department head. 


Another thing that we have to beware of is the ‘‘lay-off for discipline.’’ .The 


girl on the machine next to mine got one of these a few weeks ago. She really did 
some very careless work, though. She seamed stockings for almost a whole day 


Lay Orr ror DisciPLIng 


This notice shall not be given an employee without first obtaining the 
approval of the Department Manager and the Personnel Dept. 


Ee ar re 
NE 055 i550 8 205004 EAS Ae ee ee ee 
i's td sin cade oe aks Ch Rae OSk 4 One Ree Gee 8 eae ai ee gue 
8 eee ee OR GU iscsi ee 193, 
I ds cacsh lh 06a Skat 9 chi mcd env ea aoe aes geal ee 
I MN shi: 5 hs. or ee 

Personnel Dept. 
ee eee ig ey eee 

Form 650 


Asa disciplinary measure, an employee is sometimes laid off for a period of one or two weeks. 
Reasons for disciplinary lay-off are poor work, infraction of company rules, etc. The lay-off 
for discipline slip is made out in triplicate by the department head. It must be approved by the 
personnel department. After the lay-off has been approved, the employee receives one copy of 
the notice, one is filed with the employee's personnel record, and the third copy is returned to 
the department head. 
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when her machine was out of order and needed repair. She couldn't tell that her 
machine was not running right unless she looked at the seams when they were 


finished. 


This is one of the rules—that we inspect some of our work and see that the 
machine is running right. But she hadn’t done so and had passed the work on 
through when it was all bad; and, of course, it came back from the inspector. She 
got very angry about it and took it up with the union representative. The repre- 
sentative went to the forelady about it and the forelady showed her the work which 
was sent back on this girl. When the representative saw the work, she agreed 
with the foreiady that it was very careless and said she thought the lay-off was 
justified. 


Why Company Liked 


HAVE found several advantages in working at Real Silk, or, at least, I believe 
I them to be advantages. The medical department is open from eight to five 
each day, and we are permitted to go there for first-aid treatment or for advice at 
any time. The only requirement is a pass from the department head. The doctor 
is there, each day for two hours, and the dentist comes once a week, but the nurse 
is on duty all the time. Whenever we are out ill, the department head always 
makes us go to the medical department and get a recovery slip from the nurse or the 
doctor before we are allowed to start work again. The medical department recom- 
mends sick leaves for a month or more to the department heads for employees if, 
for some reason, they are unable to work. 

One thing which means much to us girls is that we are able to buy hosiery and 
lingerie at slightly more than half price, and substandards for still less. This 
really is a break because we can get such nice things, satin and crepe lingerie, for our 
money. We couldn’t begin to buy the same quality downtown for the money. I 
can also buy things for my family, even my father’s shirts, socks, and underwear, 
at these reduced prices, and it surely is a big help to the family budget. 


Union Protection 


F THERE is anything in the department about the working conditions or the rates 
I which we don’t like or which we feel is not right, we can always take it up 
with our shop committee women; and they, in turn, take it up with our forelady and 
superintendent. We don’t have to just sit and suffer and be afraid of losing our 
job if we complain about something. 

As a means for putting our complaints on record, we use a blank known as 
‘Employees’ Formal Complaint.’’ As you will notice from this blank, if we do 
not get satisfaction from the foreman, the matter is then taken up by the Union 
Shop Committee with the Collective Bargaining Committee for the Management, 
and it is discussed in joint meetings. Our agreement provides for arbitration also, 


“<a 
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but so far as I know no matter has been submitted to arbitration since our agree- 
ment, which was signed last May, a year ago. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF HosiERY WoRKERS 
615 North Noble Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branch No. 35 
Gomplaine NO)... 05.34.65 


EMPLOYEES’ FORMAL COMPLAINT 


EY ee eee Person 
Nature of Complaint 


TREC ee eS eee ee ee ae a oe a ee ee ee ee i ee ee 
OC OHC106 © 82 CHE OEE 8 Oe sO OO O'e © 6 OO FOO 6 OO O06 O62 O69 O64 6S OD OE Oe FECES OSS 
COOKS ROS HE OO SESH SE HSOHHSEHMES SESE HHE ADESSO HO HROFL OCC HORE CE CEN OSS CHS 6214/9 Se 
£166 DES SG. OOO 6 8 Be EH 418 O FO OOO SS & 6 6 HOS 'OLE SS 6.0 & 028 4 OR OOS OHS OOS SD Oe eee ee es 
COCOCHC ADO 86H BEET SOME 6666 6.o Oe 6 41S Oa 6 TNE SC GO 0 O64 6 0.5 6 4 6s OOO O86 ESTE OSS Oe 8 ee 


(5 See epee pe ieee eo: 
Shop Committeeman 
(Date Registered with Foreman or (Signature of Foreman or Superintendent) 
Superintendent) 
(Date Submitted to Bargaining Committee (Signature of Shop Chairman) 
for Management) 
(Date of Disposition) 
SIN baie caitis eaten 5 Maw Ret Ae Wee Rass on be 
Bargaining Committee for the Bargaining Committee for the 
Union: Management: 
ey ee ane eee CIE, sexi ntn0h Secanaee eben 
(Works Manager) 
IG tise pate G5p op ookanetas IR ds 60s cs ne nen 


(Director of Personnel) 


(Date Submitted to Executive Officers of 
the Union and the Corporation) 


Called to Personnel Office 


_ two weeks ago, I was informed by the department head one day that the 
personnel director, Mr. Baum, wished to see me in his office. I immediately 
asked the reason, but my department head was noncommittal. You see, you usually 
have committed some very serious offense if you are called into his office. I started 
for his office, and on the way, I racked my brain for a reason for this summons. 
I had to give up, thinking I would soon know anyway, because every step brought 
me nearer to what I felt might be my doom. 

Upon reaching the main office I explained my call to the reception clerk, who 
called Mr. Baum’s office, and I was ushered in. I believe he sensed my agitation, 
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because he immediately tried to put me at my ease. I will have to confess to you 
that I really had the impression that he was a man to be afraid of, and I now must 
apologize for that impression and beg his pardon. 

After a few pleasantries, he relieved my mind by telling me that he wished to 
have me speak to the Personnel Conference on employment at Real Silk, as I had 
been suggested to him. I was thrilled that I had thus been honored, but I felt I 
couldn't possibly do such a thing. After much persuasion on his part and his 
promise to stand by and back me up when I faltered, I finally consented. 

Incidentally, Iam now ona vacation. The entire mill will close from June 27 
to July 5, and everyone will be given a vacation at that time. However, I secured 
permission to take a month and I am going West with some friends. You can 
imagine how much I anticipate this trip as I have never been out of the State of 
Indiana before. Many of the girls in our department take vacations, some of them 
even as much as two months, but I have never before been able to. Before the 
‘“recession’’ we got vacations with pay; but, according to the management, that 
seems to be out of the question now. So this one is on me. 

I have enjoyed this opportunity to tell you about myself and Real Silk because I 
am proud of Real Silk and proud to be a Real Silker. I thank you. 

Miss McCarty told her story at a meeting of the Industrial Personnel Institute of Purdue 
University. She was introduced by the late Mr. William Baum, formerly Director of Per- 
sonnel, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., as follows: 

“I have been requested to present to you as a paper ‘A Description of Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Work at the Real Silk Hosiery Mills.’ In thinking about this matter 
I came to the realization that it would be difficult to give a description of this work in the form 
of a paper. Furthermore, I do not think I would be a good enough speaker to present the subject 
properly to this group of experts. 


I, therefore, decided to ask an employee of our organization to tell her own experiences, 


a procedure which will be more interesting to you and much more to the point. 
It gives me great pleasure to introduce Miss Patricia McCarty, an employee of Real Silk, 
and a member of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Local No. 35." 











Picking the Right Man for an Important Execu- 
tive Position is no Easy Matter, as Personality 
Traits, such as Initiative, Responsibility, Tact, 
etc., Have to be Measured. Industry, as well 
as Government is Vitally Interested in this 
Problem. 


Civil Service 
Oral Interviews 


By Mitton MANDELL 
New York City 


N THEIR bulletin ‘‘An Approach to More Objective Oral Tests’’ (digested in the 
October 1939 issue of the Personnel Journal) Ordway and O’Brien stress two 
points: 1. The inclusion of objective items in an oral rating scale rather than 

vague generalities, which increase its subjectivity; 2. The use of the interview as an 
opportunity for a candidate to present evidence of past performance, which will 
show possession of desirable personality traits. This information is recorded and 
later verified. While the system proposed has some significant disadvantages, 
the theory behind the Ordway-O'Brien proposal is highly important. 


Criticisms Accepted, Solutions not Accepted 


RAL interviews as at present administered in civil service test work, consist of a 
O brief appearance by the candidate in which he is observed in his reactions to 
questions, and is rated on such items as speech, appearance, judgment, and tact. 
Ordway and O’Brien attack the reliance of grading based on behavior observed only 
at an interview; they want the evidence from the candidate's entire previous experi- 
ence. Furthermore, they contend that a rating based on evidence of past perform- 
ance is easier to defend in court, or wherever else an appeal from an oral interview 
grade is heard. One can, however, agree with their criticisms and disagree with 
their proposed solution. In the main, the disadvantages of their plan are: 


1. The length of the interview required if sufficient evidence is to be ob- 
tained is exorbitant in terms of staff time, pay of experts, cost of tran- 
scription, and similar expenses. It would take at least an hour a 
candidate to get the desired evidence from candidates for junior positions; 
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for those applying for senior positions, it would take about a day per 
candidate if the oral rating board is really interested in getting all of the 
evidence instead of a sample. 

. Candidates complain about the Ordway-O'’Brien proposal because they 
do not remember the names, dates, and places which the oral board 
wants included in the evidence so that verification can be attempted. 
The candidates remember the general situations surrounding past events 
but cannot recall the details. 

. There is no evidence to indicate that the legal analysis of factual evidence 
furnishes a more valid examination result than the present psychological 
analysis of behavioristic evidence. (This point was suggested by Joseph 
W. Hawthorne, Director of Examinations, Los Angeles City Civil Service 
Commission, in a discussion of the Ordway-O'Brien proposal.) 

. It is doubtful whether records are kept by either private or public agencies 
in sufficient detail so that the personnel department could verify, for 
example, an act demonstrating initiative or judgment that a candidate 
offered in an oral interview. If in most instances the statements cannot 
be verified with any substantial degree of accuracy, except in regard 
to such gross factors as dates of employment, salary, or duties which 
are at present verified, then the evidence of the Ordway-O’Brien inter- 
view becomes equivalent to the candidate's expression in more traditional 
type interviews of what he would do in a certain situation. 


What is Objectivity? 


_ following material refers to the administration of oral interviews of the more 


usual kind as compared to the Ordway-O’Brien technique. The need for 
objectivity has been stressed by Ordway and O’Brien and other writers in the 
field. Objectivity as related to the oral interview would seem to mean standards 
of judgment applied by several raters, which lead to relatively close agreement 
among them and these standards, when applied by other raters to the same candi- 
dates, would lead to grades relatively similar to those given by the first group of 
raters. 

Using the split-half method of testing reliability rather than the retest method 
would make it administratively possible to measure the presence or lack of objectiv- 
ity in oral interviews. This objectivity is an obvious necessity, besides the sanction 
of court action, in order to increase the validity of the examination process and 
protect the personnel agency from severe public criticism. The following procedure 
meets the requirements related to objectivity. 


Criteria for Oral Rating Forms 


IVE Criteria seem to be of great importance in the preparation of an oral rating 
form: 
The items on the form should be based on a job analysis, which indicates the 
personality traits necessary in the performance of the duties of the position. This 
criterion is more usually followed than those which follow. 


ss 
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Not only must the items be relevant, but they must also be measurable. It has 
been stated that ‘‘. . . in order to be accurately judged (personality) traits should be 
Overt, expressive and well-defined.’’ (Gordon W. Allport, Personality A Psychologi- 
cal Interpretation (1937), p. 508.) Job analysis may indicate that initiative, for 
example, is a desirable personality trait for many positions. But it usually is not 
possible to measure initiative in an oral interview. The personnel technician, 
when the time comes to measure personality traits of this kind, will have to depend 
upon the work-test, the probationary period, for evaluation of a candiate on these 
traits. 

The New York City Civil Service Commission violated this criterion in an 
examination for Police Surgeon when it attempted to measure executive ability in 
oral interviews. While executive ability was a relevant trait in regard to the 
duties of this position, yet analysis might have indicated, as the court pointed out 
in the well-known case of Fink vs. Finegan (270 N. Y. 356), that it was not possible 
to measure it objectively in an oral interview. 


Length of Interview 


ot only must the item be relevant and measurable, it must also be measurable 
N in the time allotted to the particular oral interview. E.g. judgment. If 
ten or fifteen minutes is allotted for an interview, it is doubtful whether ratings on 
judgment will be reliable. It would require about three times this length of time 
to measure this item objectively. 

This criteria should be a caution against using the same rating form for different 
examinations without taking into consideration the length of interview time 
available in each instance. 

Appearance and quality of speech can be rated in an interview of a few minutes; 
ability to express oneself would take a slightly longer time to measure, but complex 
items like judgment probably should not be included on the oral rating form unless 
about a half hour is available for each interview. 

As many items as are relevant and measurable should be included on the rating 
sheet. This principle is similar to that involved in increasing the reliability of a 
written test by increasing the number of test items. It is desirable to increase the 
number of items even though there may be substantial overlapping in what each 
item measures. For example, in the form used in the Pennsylvania social security 
recruitment program, two of the items used are emotional stability and self-con- 
fidence. An examination of the definition of these items as given on the rating 
form an experimental evidence indicates that the rating on these two items will 
probably be substantially alike. 

The principle involved in this point is also related to the assumption of increase 
of reliability by increasing the number of raters in an oral interview. While an 
equally greater reliability will not be obtained by doubling the number of items, as is 
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obtained by doubling the number of oral raters, or written test items, yet some 
increase in reliability will be obtained. 

As a limitation on the above suggestion, it is doubtful whether the number of 
items on the rating sheet should be greater than ten. In the first place, a long 
rating form will result in an accentuation of the halo effect, because the raters will 
not attempt to analyze the candidate’s behavior against each of fifteen to twenty-five 
different items. In the second place, expert examiners, who are frequently used for 
oral interviews, would usually resent having to fill out a lengthy form for each 
candidate. 


Definition of Items 


EFINITION of items in terms of behavior or synonyms is a desirable and necessary 
D part of the rating scale. The definition should include both negative and 
positive elements of the item, and should attempt to be as all-inclusive as possible. 
It might suggest what kind of behavior would be considered about average for the 
particular position, as differentiated from average behavior on the same item for a 
higher or lower grade position. Presentation of the definitions on the rating form 
and a discussion of them before the interviewing starts should help in increasing the 
degree of agreement among the members of the rating board. 


Selection and Instruction of Raters 


ROBABLY the most important step in achieving reliability and validity for oral 
Pp interviews is the careful selection of the rating board. Estes (quoted by 
Allport) states that the most important factor affecting the excellence of judgment 
(using clinical records as the validity criterion) was the inherent ability or shrewd- 
ness of the raters. Whether oral rating boards should be composed entirely of 
members of the staff of the personnel agency, or should contain only outside experts, 
or be a combination of the two groups usually depends on the position for which 


an examination is given. 

For clerical positions, such as stenographer or reception clerk, the staff of the 
personnel agency is probably as competent to rate personality as any outside group. 
But for important administrative or professional positions, a group of experts 
representing various shades of thought and occupations, with a personnel technician 
as chairman, would be desirable. This is so both from the point of view of public 
and professional confidence in the oral rating procedure, and value of the results 
obtained. 

In a recent examination for the position of City Clerk in Los Angeles, the 
members of the board included the Director of Examinations of the agency, the 
comptroller of a near-by city, the city attorney of an adjacent city, a university 
professor who was an authority on election administration, the executive secretary 
of a business men’s group, the president of the local junior chamber of commerce, 
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and the president of the state federation of labor. It is remarkable with what 
speed a group of such outside experts, in many cases meeting each other for the 
first time, and in many cases serving for the first time on an oral rating board, can 
learn the procedures of the interview, ask short, significant questions, and display, as 
indicated by ratings arrived at without any prior discussion, close agreement in 
their judgment of the various candidates. 


Los Angeles Procedure 


HE procedure that the writer followed (at the Los Angeles Civil Service Com- 
b perenne in the use of an outside board was to get the experts to agree to serve, 
and indicate to them the title of the examination, and the approximate time available 
for each interview. About two days before the interview a statement of the duties 
of the position for which the interview was to be given, a copy of the rating sheet 
to be used, and a short statement on oral interviewing procedures was sent to each 
member of the rating board. The board assembled about half an hour before the 
interview started so that procedures might be discussed and questions of raters 
answered. The following items were usually included in the brief introduction 
by the staff member in charge: 

All candidates who will appear before the oral board have passed a written 
test; therefore, the oral grade should not be influenced by any knowledge or lack of 
knowledge that candidates display. This caution is also used to indicate that 
questions should not be asked which will give a candidate an opportunity to answer 
by yes or no; rather, the questions should involve the use of judgment and, more 
important, since judgment can in many instances be tested in the written test, the 
rating should reflect a candidate’s manner in presenting his opinions and his approach 
to the subject. 

The raters are warned against the halo effect, and the suggestion is made that 
they rate each item separately. 


Chance to Discuss Ratings 


HE raters are told that after the first few candidates are interviewed, there will 
4p an intermission during which time ratings can be discussed, and, where there 
are variations, the raters can state why they gave the particular rating they did. 
This discussion helps achieve uniform standards of rating by the various raters. 
However, no rater is asked to change his ratings because other raters have given 
different grades. The purpose of the discussion is to afford an opportunity for 
interchange of opinions based on problems which have arisen during the first few 
interviews. Frequently it will be found that one rater is rating higher or lower than 
the other raters, but so long as each rater maintains his own standards, the value of 
the pooled grades of all the raters is unimpaired. 

The rating board is asked to make each interview approximately equal in length, 
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because candidates who are given only a short interview feel that they have been 
discriminated against, and candidates who have been given an extended interview 
feel aggrieved if they later learn that they have not been given a high rating. 

The raters are told that they may discuss their ratings after each candidate 
leaves, or may enter their ratings without any discussion. There are advantages to 
both procedures and it is desirable to allow the raters to decide which method they 
wish to follow. In practice, for most candidates, raters usually enter their ratings 
individually. For a few candidates, because of some doubt, perhaps, in the raters’ 
minds, they discuss the interview before entering their grades. 


Avoid Details of Past Experience 


HE raters are asked to avoid, as much as possible, questions on the details of a 
Matilda's experience (when the interview is only for the purpose of measuring 
personality traits). Otherwise, candidates with much experience feel that a mistake 
has been made if they get a low grade. To put a candidate at his ease, it has been 
customary at the start of an interview to ask him about the duties of his present 
position. Using the answer to this question as a basis, the candidate is asked his 
opinion about situations in which more than one course of action is appropriate, 
but in which the reasons and manner of expression are important. Before leaving 
the interview, the candidate is always asked if he wishes to add anything to that 
which he has previously stated. This precaution is necessary to safeguard the 
agency against later criticism that the oral board has been abrupt, and would not 
listen to the candidate. 

The raters are told that there is no particular order in which questions have to 
be asked. Any member of the rating board can ask questions whenever he wishes, 
and ask as many questions as he wishes. 

The raters are warned against putting the same questions testing judgment to 
all candidates, since the later candidates will have a fluent and well-reasoned answer 
prepared, which will give them an advantage over candidates who were first inter- 
viewed. 

The raters are told that they need not check all the items on the rating form if 
they are uncertain about a rating on any particular item, or if the interview has not 
given them an opportunity to judge the candidate on that item. Omissions are 
taken into account in calculating the final grade. 


Number of Points on the Scale 


HE Criteria used in deciding the number of points in a rating scale are the number 
Tor raters, the time available for each interview, and the percent of candidates 
who will probably be appointed. The goal in public personnel testing is the selec- 
tion of the best, rather than the qualified. 











CIVIL SERVICE ORAL INTERVIEWS 


Number of Raters 


N INCREASE in the number of raters on the rating board makes it possible to 
A increase the number of points on the rating scale without reducing the reliabil- 
ity. By this is meant that if a satisfactory reliability can be obtained on a five-point 
scale by the use of a four man rating board, an increase to a seven-point scale can be 
justified if the rating board is increased to six or seven members. These numbers 
are not meant to be exact, but suggestive. Empirical evidence would be needed to 
show how many points can be added by an addition of one or more raters without 
loss of reliability. 


Time Available for Each Interview 


SSUMING everything else remaining constant, if the length of interview can be 
A increased, the number of points on the rating scale can be increased. The 
rater can obviously discriminate more finely the longer the period of observation. 
Here again, the number of points that can be added for each additional five or ten 
minutes of interview time is dependant on experimentation. Generally speaking, 
not more than a five-point scale should be used in any interview of less than fifteen 
minutes, no matter how many raters are used. 


Per Cent of Candidates to Be Appointed 


§ ion higher the percentage of candidates, who are interviewed, who will be 
appointed, the less necessity there is for fine discrimination on the oral rating 
form. For example, if there are enough positions available so that every one who 
passes the interview can be appointed, then a two-point scale, qualified, and non- 
qualified, can be used. If only a small percentage of the candidates who are in- 
terviewed will be appointed, and if personality is important, it is necessary to in- 
crease the distribution of scores by increasing the number of points on the rating scale. 

In probably no instance should a rating scale of more than seven points be used. 
And a seven-point rating scale should probably require a five-man rating board 
with at least twenty minutes available for each interview. 

It is suggested that numbers be used to identify each point on the rating scale, 
rather than descriptive phrases as is commonly used, or percentages. The purpose 
of this is to eliminate the connotation attached to words and phrases acquired 
outside the rating room. The sample rating form shown illustrates the appearance 
of such a scale. The raters are told that a check over No. seven will indicate that 
the candidate is among the most outstanding on that particular item; that a check 
over No. three indicates that the candidate just meets the minimum requirements 
of the position on that item; and that a check over No. one indicates the candidate is 
hopeless on that item. 

With these landmarks as a guide, the raters are told that the intermediate 
numbers represent intermediate values on the particular item. In each case, the 
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raters are told that a ‘‘3”’ or ‘‘5’’ or ‘‘7,’’ or any other rating depends on the duties 
of the position. Obviously if a candidate is being examined for a legal position, 
which requires frequent court apperances, he will get a different grade on fluency of 
speech than he would get if he was being examined for the position of reception 


clerk. The same man might get a ‘‘4’’ rating, on this item, for the first position 
and a ‘‘7’’ rating for the second position. 


Descriptive Phrases 


The descriptive phrases used on the rating form for each trait are important. 
These should not be too long, for if they are the raters have to take much time in 
reading them, and different shades of meaning and ambiguities may creepin. In the 


SAMPLE FORM FOR ORAL RATING 
City Clerk 


. APPEARANCE, MANNER AND BeartnGc—Is the candidate's appearance pleasing? Does he I. APPEARANCE, MANNER 
appear to have energy and good health? Is he excessively nervous and uncertain of him- AND BEARING 
self? Is he presumptuous or overbearing? Would his manner inspire the confidence of Baar | | 
his associates and the public? Would he be tactful and diplomatic in handling difficult ? 2s me 
situations? 


. Manner or Expresston—Is his voice pleasant, clear and well-modulated? Is his speech . MANNER OF EXPRESSION 
marred by any marked defects such as stammering, ‘‘swallowing’’ of words, or talking Beara 


too fast? Does he talk in a monotone? 'a: 644 3S 


. Factniry aNp Errgectiveness or Expresston—Does the candidate express himself well and . FACILITY AND EFFECTIVE- 
clearly? In presenting ideas, does he speak logically and convincingly? Is his English NESS OF EXPRESSION 
good? Is he verbose? Is he withdrawing and hesitant? In his discussion, does he go to 
the heart of problems and discriminate clearly between the important and the unim- 
portant? 


. Atertness—Does he grasp the meaning of questions readily? Does he understand new 
ideas quickly, even when they are complex and difficult? Or, is he slow in comprehend- 
ing? Is he confused by details? Does he lose sight of the main points? Is his thinking 
clear and logical? 





. JupcMent—Does the candidate impress you as one whose judgment would be dependable : JUDGMENT 
on important questions? Does he weigh the various sides of problems carefully before | Pe ey 
arriving at a decision? Or would he be prone to make snap judgments, based only upon c “= «4 
superficial knowledge? Is he biased, dogmatic, or prejudiced, or does he approach ques- 
tions with an open mind? 


. Intr1ative AND INTEREST In Worx—Does he have a genuine interest in the problems of 6. INITIATIVE AND INTEREST 
city government? Has his reading in this field been wide? Has he made any research IN WORK 
studies or written any works in the field of government apart from those prescribed in his eeu | | | 
regular duties? Professional consciousness? . 12345 6/7 : 





. Oricrnatity AND IMacinaTIon—If the candidate were faced with an administrative situ- : ORIGINALITY AND 
ation with which he was not familiar, would he bring original ideas to bear upon it or IMAGINATION 
would he be dependent upon what he has experienced or has been taught? Is he inter- 
ested in new ideas and does he try to apply them in his own thinking? Or, might he 
resist thoughts that do not fit in with his own thinking pattern? 


. Summary Evatuation—Taking into consideration the extremely responsible duties of . SUMMARY EVALUATION 
. *-e . . . . . ° . | 
this position, and considering all the facts brought forth in this interview, what is your ef £43 
total estimate of this candidate? 5 6 


Weicuts—lItems 1-7 have a weight of 1 
Item 8 has a weight of 3 
Examiner's Initials 
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case of the excellent rating form suggested by Bingham which was used in Penn- 
sylvania, the five-point rating scale for the first item ‘Voice and Speech”’ had the fol- 
lowing descriptive phrases: 


Irritating or indistinct 

Understandable but rather unpleasant 

Neither conspicuously pleasant nor unpleasant 
Definitely pleasant and distinct 

Exceptionally clear and pleasing 


Are these descriptive phrases too long? Could not equal reliability have been 
obtained by the statement: 


Consider whether the candidate’s speech is: 
Distinct 
Pleasant, or 
Irritating. 


Summary Evaluation 


y year are a number of advantages in permitting the raters to furnish a summary 
evaluation of each candidate. At the worst, or perhaps best, the summary 
evaluation is a duplication of the summation of ratings on the items. In some cases 
the items on the rating scale are not all-inclusive, and the raters observe behavior 
which there would be no opportunity to rate unless a summary evaluation is in- 
cluded. Using a summary evaluation also provides a guide in deciding whether to 
pass or fail a candidate. The summation of the ratings on each item may be less 
than passing, but if the raters nevertheless feel that the candidate does meet the 
personality requirements of the position, they can indicate this on the summary 
evaluation. 


Number of Rating Boards 


W 7 HEN a number of rating boards is used for the interviewing for the same 

position, the training of the oral raters becomes more complex, in order to 
overcome differences in rating standards among the various raters. In such cases, 
where more than one rating board is used, in addition to the training methods 
described above, all the raters meet together and are given an opportunity to rate 
persons who are not candidates. These ratings are then discussed and defended. 
Then, still meeting together, several candidates are rated and these ratings are 
discussed by the entire group. 

Then the raters are broken up into teams and start rating separately. After 
about a third of the candidates have been rated, all of the raters are brought together 
again, and together rate a few candidates. Then these ratings are discussed, and the 
raters then separate and finish the interviews. It might also be helpful from the 
point of view of equating the teams to switch raters each hour or so from one rating 
team to another. 
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It has been suggested that the ratings of each team be changed to standard 
scores to make up for differences in rating standards. This method would have 
been statistically defensible because each team rated enough candidates (about 
seventy-five) and the assignment of candidates to each team was on a purely random 
basis. But this suggestion was not followed because ot the great difficulty involved 
in explaining to candidates how their scores were computed. The use of such 
methods always leaves a public personnel agency open to charges of manipulation of 
grades. (The Los Angeles City Commission was charged with manipulation when 
the scores on the written test for Police Chief were treated to eliminate items which 
had no internal validity.) 


Changing Point Grades to Percentage 


: ba method used in changing point grades to percentages will be explained in the 
case of a seven-point scale with six raters and ten items, with the last item a 
summary evaluation, with a weight of three, and other items with a weight of one. 
The method is the same no matter how many points are on the scale, or how many 
items or raters are used. In the case of Los Angeles, the minimum passing grade is 
75%. The method is the same no matter what the minimum passing grade is. 
If the summary evaluation were not weighted three, some of the advantages of 
using it would be lost. In most cases, weighting the summary evaluation does not 
affect the final ranking. 


Arithmetic Calculations 


INCE the scale is a seven-point scale, the maximum number of points that any 
S candidate can receive from one rater on a ten-item scale is (7 X 9) + J X 3) 
(since the summary evaluation is weighted three and the other nine items are 
weighted one each). Multiplying and adding gives a result of 84. Since there are 
six raters, the highest number of points any candidate can receive is 6 X 84 or 504. 
504 points is therefore equal to 100%. The raters had been told that a rating of three 
meant that the candidate met the minimum requirements. To obtain the point 
equivalent of the minimum passing mark, 75%, the following figures are used: 
G X9) +@ X 3) (ine items have a weight of one and the tenth item has a weight 
of three). 

The result of the above calculations is 36, which, when multiplied by six, the 
number of raters, gives a result of 216 as the point equivalent of 75%. With the 
point equivalents of 75% and 100% established, it is simple to prepare a table of 
point equivalents for all point scores. 25%, the difference between 75 and 100%, 
is equal to the difference between 504 points and 216 points, which is 288. If 288 
points are equal to 25%, then one point is equal to .0868%. Ifa candidate received, 
for example, a point score of 255, his percentage score would be computed as follows: 
255 — 216 (the 75% point score) is 39. 39 X .0868 (the percentage equivalent of 
one point) is equal to 3.39. The candidate’s score on the oral is therefore 78.39% 


(975 + 3-39). 
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SALARY DETERMINATION 


By John W. Riegel. Ann Arbor, Mich.; University of Michigan Press, 1940, 270 pp. : 
$3.00 paper, $3.50 cloth 


Reviewed by Mack Stoker 


The twofold value of this excellent study lies in its timeliness and its thorough- 
ness. With the companion volume, Wage Determination, which preceded it by 
three years it should be in reaching distance of every personnel man in America. 
The thoroughness of the study is attested by the fact that any personnel manager 
could direct a salary survey by merely following directions. True, one of the 
directions is to call in a specialist, but it outlines his duties well enough to enable 
the personnel director to hire a good one. 

In method the book is a study of salary survey practices among progressive 
companies, but in the factual reporting of accepted practice the author provides 
ample basis for broad policies. Even if one were not interested in the definite 
technique of salary determination, he would get from a reading of the book a sound 
philosophy of industrial relations. This is probably due to the fact that the prac- 
tices reported are based on just plain common sense, or should we say uncommon 
sense. 

The reader who wants definite procedures will find them—who should do what 
and how, with the why plainly implied. . 

Stripped to its barest essentials salary determination consists of 


1. Listing of the duties and responsibilities of key jobs. 

2. Valuating the importance of these jobs. 

3. Valuating importance of unusual jobs by comparison to most similar key 
jobs (with directions provided). 

4. Setting up standard salaries. 

5. Setting up salary ranges (up to this point the object of study the job 
not the individual who holds it). 

6. Locating the individual within the salary range by means of performance 
rating (rating for salary is not the same thing as rating for promotion). 


There are two chapters on the special problems involved in rating managerial 
and technical positions and a fine concluding chapter on ‘‘Administrative Ar- 
rangements.”’ 

When the methods explained by Mr. Riegel are as undeniably common practice 
as they are now common sense, a lot of troublesome problems will have been pushed 
from the field of industrial relations into the field of history or paleontology where 
they belong. 
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TRENDS IN STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


By Sarah M. Sturtevant, Ruth Strang and Margaret McKim. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1940, 110 pp.: $1.85 


Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


This work is a descriptive study and summary of opinions regarding positions of 
dean of women and dean of girls in secondary schools and higher institutions of 
learning. The report would appear to be written for those people planning to 
become deans rather than fully descriptive of the personnel aspects of the deans’ 
offices. In this respect the title is misleading, although the content plainly qualifies 
its limitations to trends in the growth and development of deans of women’s offices. 

Any intelligent approach to student personnel work today requires a study of 
both the personnel workers and the institutions. The authors have done more than 
investigate and report functions: their data have been gathered over a ten-year 
period with many discoveries in differences, variations and duplications in student 
personnel work. The deans’ offices are found to be well established and highly 
developed, especially in the accredited institutions. 

Academic preparation, teaching load, salary, organization and staff, student 
personnel functions are well treated in relation to significant trends in the profes- 
sional status of the dean of women. Interests in vocational guidance and placement 
appears to be increasing, especially in the liberal arts colleges, and these services 
are tending to move out of the offices of the dean of women. 

The authors frankly state there is a need for clarification of the meaning of stu- 
dent personnel work and the establishment of certain goals and purposes. It would 
seem to follow that ‘‘a successful program is not achieved by superimposing an 
ideal plan upon an imperfect educational organization. Success will be attained by 
recognizing limitations beginning with the faculty and the students as they are and 
progressing no faster than their understanding and enthusiasm permits.”’ 
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